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A  number  of  New  Year's  resolutions  made  by  Readers  Panel  mem¬ 
bers,  which  were  reported  in  the  last  issue,  concerned  punctuality. 
This  is  a  good  habit  to  acquire  or  perfect,  since  few  things  irritate 
bosses  more  than  "the  little  girl  who  isn't  there."  One  woman 
with  a  record  for  being  15  minutes  early  every  morning  confided 
to  a  friend,  "That's  a  lesson  I  learned  early  in  my  career.  I  was 
fired  from  my  first  job  for  tardiness." 

Coincidentally,  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  panelists  were  asked 
to  list  the  ten  most  important  qualities  for  success  in  office  work, 
dependability  placed  high.  Punctuality  is  an  important  part  of 
dependability,  because  the  boss  cannot  depend  upon  someone  who 
is  casual  about  arriving  promptly.  Tardiness  may  seem  a  trivial 
matter  to  the  slowpoke,  but  it  can  start  a  chain  reaction.  As  one 
panel  member  explained,  "Being  late  for  work  may  influence 
others  to  do  likewise." 

Two  office  women  mentioned  absenteeism  as  another  obstacle  to 
earning  a  reputation  for  being  dependable,  and  both  suggested 
the  same  remedy:  "Keeping  physically  and  mentally  fit  so  your 
employer  will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  absenteeism."  One 
panelist  added,  "Proper  diet  and  sufficient  rest  are  very  important 
.  .  .  These  odd  days  absent  are  a  nuisance,  they  upset  the  office 
routine,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  really  necessary." 

Of  course,  dependability  covers  a  greater  territory  than  mere 
physical  presence  in  the  office.  What  you  do  while  you  are  there 
counts  even  more..  Darlene  Elkins  said,  "Your  boss  wants  someone 
whom  he  can  depend  upon,  who  will  be  at  work  on  time,  who  will 
turn  out  the  required  amount  of  work,  and  be  steadfast  in  char¬ 
acter."  Ruby  Tipton  added,  "Your  boss  needs  to  know  that  you 
can  be  depended  upon  to  do  a  job  well,  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  supervision."  An  interesting  angle  was  mentioned  by  Hazel 
McLean:  "The  ability  to  make  the  most  of  your  employer's  time 
and  money." 

Doris  Rydall  summed  up  the  quality  of  dependability  in  these 
words:  "The  boss  will  know  you  will  be  there  when  he  wants 
you,  you  will  deliver  the  goods,  relieve  him  of  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  possible,  be  a  buffer,  anticipate  his  wants.  When  he  asks 
you  to  do  something,  he  knows  that  it  will  be  taken  care  of,  and 
you  will  help  him  to  do  his  job  with  as  few  problems  as  possible." 

(or  thereabouts!)* 
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The  true  craftsman  has  a  hght  in  his  eye 


Office  Woman  of  the  Month 
Overcomes  All  the  Odds 

Mrs.  Anna  Waldo  is  secretary  to  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Adair,  executive  director  of  Goodwill  Industries, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  One  of  our  staff  members, 
who  heard  Dr.  Adair  speak  in  Orlando,  Florida,  was 
intrigued  by  the  story  he  told  about  his  capable 
secretary. 

When  Dr.  Adair  was  asked  for  more  information 
for  this  feature,  he  wrote,  "I  take  pride  in  recom¬ 
mending  Mrs.  Waldo  for  this  coveted  honor,  not 
because  she  is  crippled,  but  because  of  her  engaging 
personality,  her  keen  business  sense,  her  ability  to 
work  under  pressure  and  turn  out  work  that  is  neat, 
accurate  and  always  under  the  deadline." 

Mrs.  Waldo  was  a  polio  victim  at  the  age  of  two, 
when  her  right  leg  was  made  useless.  In  high  school, 
she  majored,  in  commercial  subjects,  and  then  held 
several  office  positions  in  Muskegon,  Michigan.  She 
was  married,  but  lost  her  husband.  Because  she  uses 
crutches,  Mrs.  Waldo  moved  to  Florida  to  facilitate 
getting  around  in  the  wintertime.  She  spent  two  years 
trying  to  get  a  job,  without  success. 

In  lune  1954,  Dr.  Adair  came  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
organize  the  Suncoast  Goodwill  Industries.  He  hired 
Mrs.  Waldo  as  his  secretary  six  days  after  he  arrived. 
As  the  nonprofit,  hire-the-handicapped  organization 
grew,  she  remained  as  his  "capable  right  hand.” 
Now  there  are  22  people  in  the  office,  and  Mrs.  Waldo 
has  an  assistant. 

What  makes  this  secretary  outstanding?  Dr.  Adair 
was  glad  to  answer  this.  "She  has  an  excellent  voice 
and  personality,  both  on  the  phone  and  in  personal 
contacts." 

Dr.  Adair  has  a  "complicated  schedule  of  speaking 
engagements,  travel,  etc.  Mrs.  Waldo  arranges  my 
calendar  of  work,  makes  travel  arrangements,  gets 


the  reports  upon  my  return  so  that  the  proper  records 
are  kept  and  the  proper  'thank-you's'  are  made. 

"We  work  under  heavy  pressure,  and  many  times 
the  work  piles  up.  She  has  the  ability  to  keep  this 
organized  and  turn  it  out  on  the  basis  of  'first  things 
first.'  She  is  able  to  answer  correspondence  for  me. 

"She  takes  an  interest  in  her  work,  and  we  work 
well  together.  She  is  dependable;  I  can  rely  on  her. 
In  spite  of  her  handicap,  her  aim  is  to  be  a  good  secre¬ 
tary,  helping  wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done." 

Mrs.  Waldo  is  happy  in  her  work,  because  she  feels 
that  she  is  needed.  Outside  the  office,  her  interests 
center  on  her  children  and  hobbies.  She  has  a  teen¬ 
age  daughter  and  a  married  son  with  three  daughters. 
The  hobbies  and  activities  she  enjoys  include  reading, 
knitting,  attending  church,  and  travel. 

Who  Reads  the  Bulletin? 

In  an  attempt  to  find  out  more  about  our  readers 
and  their  jobs,  we  asked  members  of  the  Readers 
Panel  a  number  of  guestions.  The  replies  represent 
a  cross-section  of  our  audience  and  will  be  useful  in 
selecting  material  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
majority. 

Of  the  139  women  who  answered  in  the  survey, 
105  are  secretaries,  6  are  stenographers,  6  are  clerks, 
3  are  supervisors,  2  are  bookkeepers.  Miscellaneous 
job  titles  included:  administrative  assistant,  head 
biller,  records  analyst,  correspondence  librarian, 
credit  investigator,  assistant  accountant,  staff  assistant 
to  a  vice  president,  receptionist,  publicity  writer. 
Others  are  assistant  personnel  manager,  loan  officer, 
office  service  manager,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
teacher  of  business  education. 

Many  different  lines  of  business  were  mentioned, 
although  54  women  work  in  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies.  Insurance  was  the  next  largest  field,  employing 
13  panel  members.  Six  women  represent  each  of 
these  lines:  education,  finance,  oil,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Four  work  for  meatpacking  firms.  Three  each 
are  employed  in  accounting  firms,  construction  com¬ 
panies,  hospitals,  and  utilities.  Advertising,  communi¬ 
cations,  contractors,  co-operatives,  engineering,  and 
hospital  service  are  each  represented  by  two  readers. 
Other  lines  varied  from  undertaking  to  transporting 
money  and  valuables. 

The  139  replies  showed  a  total  of  1,638  years  of 
business  experience,  or  an  average  of  11  years.  One 
reader  has  worked  only  5  months;  another  has  been 
employed  for  38  years  -  by  one  firm.  The  average 
length  of  service  with  their  present  firms  is  5.7  years. 

All  of  the  panel  members  have  a  high-school  di¬ 
ploma  but  one,  and  she  attended  business  college 
for  18  months  after  grade  school,  then  took  evening 
high-school  classes.  Of  the  139  women  replying, 
34  attended  business  college  and  53  went  to  college. 


that  money  can't 


Four  others  attended  both  business  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  Sixteen  of  these  women  hold  college  degrees. 

While  their  ages  range  from  18  to  56,  the  average 
panelist  is  32  years  old.  A  majority  of  78  are  married, 
45  are  single,  and  16  are  widows — grass  or  sod.  Al¬ 
together,  the  50  working  mothers  in  the  group  have 
99  children.  Two  women  each  have  six  children,  one 
has  four,  and  ten  have  three  youngsters. 

Salaries  varied  according  to  the  area,  the  local 
cost-of-living  index,  line  of  business,  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  type  of  work.  However,  the  average  annual 
salary  reported  for  office  work  in  different  sections  is; 


Average 

LOCATION  Annual 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  Salary  Salary  Range 


North  East  &  Middle  Atlantic  States  $4,398  $2,640  to $10,000 

(Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey,  New  York, 

Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island) 

South  Atlantic  &  East  South 

Central  States  $4,149  $2,600  to  $5,880 

(Alabama,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Maryland, 

Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia) 

East  North  Central  States  $4,763  $2,780  to  $8,600 

(Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio) 


West  North  Central  States  $4,479  $2,500  to  $6,110 

(Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 

Missouri,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  Wisconsin) 

West  South  Central,  Mountain  & 

Pacific  States  $4,268  $2,592  to  $6,000 

(California,  Colorado,  Louisiana, 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas, 

Washington) 

CANADA  $4,076  $2,756  to  $5,000 


The  average  annual  salary  reported  by  the  135 
women  who  answered  this  part  of  the  survey  is  $4,417, 
although  yearly  pay  varied  from  $2,500  to  $10,000. 


What's  New  in  Business 

Flying  Liberal  Arts  Seminar  for  Secretaries 

Education,  travel,  and  culture  will  be  combined  in 
the  Flying  Liberal  Arts  Seminar  for  Secretaries  from 
March  11-26,  1961.  Sponsored  by  The  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Association  (International),  the  tour  is  open  to 
members  and  nonmembers.  The  group  will  visit  Rome, 
Florence,  Paris,  and  London  to  tour  art  galleries  and 
attend  the  opera,  concerts,  ballet,  and  theater.  Spe¬ 
cial  events  will  include  interviews  with  prominent 
European  artists,  authors,  musicians;  visits  to  business 
establishments,  group  interviews  with  European 
secretaries. 


Arranged  with  TWA  and  Simmons  Gateway  Tours, 
the  tour  will  cost  $796.60  from  New  York  City. 
Registration  deadline  is  February  10,  1961.  For  details 
and  brochure,  contact  Dr.  Fred  S.  Cook,  Seminar 
Coordinator,  NS  A  Headguarters,  1103  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City  6,  Missouri. 

Typewriter  With  100  Type  Styles 

Remington  Rand's  new  electric  typewriter  is  availa¬ 
ble  with  more  than  100  type  styles.  In  addition, 
through  its  Interchangeable  Type  symbols,  hundreds 
of  special  symbols  can  be  adapted,  from  chemistry 
and  electronics  to  law  and  mathematics,  at  a  slight 
extra  cost. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  new  system  of 
carriage  suspension,  which  gives  the  machine  a  light, 
fast,  and  responsive  touch.  There  are  dials  to  adjust 
the  carriage  to  hold  multiple  sheets  and  to  set  print- 
work  shading.  A  vertical  scale  shows  how  many  lines 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  an  "erasing 
table"  behind  the  platen  extends  the  length  of  the 
writing  line.  Transparent  paper  holders  let  the  typist 
see  what  she's  typing  on.  Other  features  are  visible 
margin  stops,  perfect-positioning  scales,  a  removable 
top  plate. 

Remington  Rand,  Division  of  Sperry-Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion,  315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  New  York, 
also  has  manufactured  a  new  standard  typewriter 
with  some  of  these  features. 


FROM  NINE  TO  FIVE  By  Jo  Fischer 


'Well,  clocks  are  different  everywhere  and 
somewhere  in  the  world  I’m  on  time.” 


IBM  Announces  Dictating  Equipment 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation  has 
announced  its  nev<f  dictation  equipment  called  the 
Executary.  There  is  an  executive  dictation  unit,  a 
transcription  unit,  and  a  combination  of  the  two.  Each 
magnetic  belt  holds  14  minutes  of  dictation,  is  easy 
to  file,  mail,  or  store,  and  can  be  used  thousands  of 
times.  For  further  information,  write  to  IBM's  Electric 
Typewriter  Division,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  New  York. 

Finland  Has  First  European  NSA  Chapter 

The  National  Secretaries  Association  (International) 
installed  its  first  European  chapter  in  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  in  November.  Mrs.  Helvi  Kalkinen  is  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Helsinki  Chapter,  which  has  19  charter 
members.  The  Association  has  more  than  21,000 
members  in  500  chapters  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico. 


Each  entrant  will  receive  a  Dartnell  booklet,  and 
the  winner  really  will  have  something  to  cheer  her 
up — a  new  spring  hat.  Mr.  Bill  Riemer,  executive 
director  of  the  Millinery  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  donating  the  prize.  He  will 
arrange  for  the  winner  to  select  her  spring  bonnet 
at  a  store  in  her  city. 

The  Mailbag 

More  on  "Affect"  and  "Effect" 

Your  answer  to  the  question  regarding  "affect"  and 
"effect"  was  fine  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  left  out  the 
verb  form  of  "effect."  This  is  the  one  that  causes 
confusion. 

The  verb  "effect"  means  "bring  about"  or  "pro¬ 
duce."  You  EFFECT  a  change;  you  BRING  ABOUT  a 
change.  Example:  "A  great  volume  of  work  was 
EFFECTED  by  the  diligent  workers." 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  forms 
that  sound  alike  is  to  be  completely  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  "effect."  A  lot  of  us  have  not 
been  exposed  to  this  use  of  the  word  enough  to  have 
it  fixed  in  our  minds  so  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  our 
vocabulary. 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  being  critical,  for  I 
get  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  your  publication,  but 
please  set  our  gals  straight,  for  this  verb  is  used 
quite  often  these  days. — A  Stenographer 


Don  Your  Thinking  Cap  and  Win  a  Hat 

Several  readers  have  sent  copies  of  their  favorite 
quotations,  which  give  them  inspiration  when  the 
world  looks  less  than  rosy.  Do  you  have  a  pet  business 
motto,  slogan,  or  quotation  that  helps  you  over  the 
rough  spots?  If  so,  why  not  enter  it  in  the  seventh 
Bulletin  contest? 

Entries  should  be  200  words  or  less,  typewritten 
and  double  spaced.  Please  include  your  name,  posi¬ 
tion,  company  name  and  address,  and  send  your 
quote  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  back  page. 
Don't  forget  the  source  of  the  quotation.  Deadline  is 
February  15,  1961. 


How  to  File  Library  Material 

Our  library  containing  pamphlets  and  booklets  of 
all  sizes  and  descriptions  is  to  be  revised.  The  pam¬ 
phlets  are  stored  on  open  shelves.  In  engineering  and 
maintenance  offices,  an  incredible  number  of  pam¬ 
phlets  come  to  us,  and  many  are  referred  to  daily. 
Could  you  suggest  a  source  where  this  type  of  file 
might  be  discussed? — Lillian  P.  Goodman,  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania 

The  American  Library  Association,  50  East  Huron 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  a  good  source  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  filing  library  material.  You  may  also  get  ideas 
by  contacting  the  librarian  in  your  public  library. 
One  suggestion  would  be  to  file  the  booklets  alpha¬ 
betically  by  subject. 


Sincerely, 


Issued  1-15-61 


